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HON. JACOB BENTON. 
BY REV. JAMES B. MORRISON. 


The sad and tragic death, by a carriage accident, of 
the Hon. Jacob Benton, Septe mber 29th, 1892 2, at Lancas- 
ter, calls for a more extended notice than the GRANITE 
MonTHLy was able to publish at the time of his sudden 
and violent demise. 

He was one of the distinguished men of the famous 
Coés county bar, that in its personnel and practice has 
commanded wide attention throughout the state from the 
‘ industry and ability of its brilliant membership. 

Jacob Benton came from that strong race, mostly of 
English stock, that for two centuries, socially, morally and 
intellectually, has made the genuine Yankee, pure and 
old-fashioned, the theme of a large amount of historic and 
biographic literature. They were men of genuine thrift 
and enterprise. 

Mr. Benton was born in Waterford, Vermont, August 








19, 1814. He was the son of Samuel Slade and Esther 
1 (Prouty) Benton. He must have faithfully improved 
: the adv antages of his school-boy days, as he did not 
; enjoy the benefit of a collegiate course. He attended 
; academies at L yndon, Peacham, Newbury, and Manches- 
; ter, Vt. After completing his education at Manchester, 
i he went, for a few weeks in 1840, to study law in the 


= 


office of Heaton & Reed, Montpelier. In order to obtain 
the means to pursue his legal studies he accepted the posi- 
tion of principal of the academy at Concord Corner, Vt., 
4 and taught it with great success for four years. In 1840 
he entered the office of Hon. Henry A., afterwards Chief- 
Justice Bellows, at Littleton, N. H. From this office he 
next entered that of Gen. Ira Young of Lancaster, and 
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with him completed his professional studies. He formed 
a partnership with Gen. Young on being admitted to the 
bar, in July, 1843, and remained with him until his death, 
in 1845. Since then he has had three law partners— 
Hon. Ossian Ray, 1855-1865; J. H. Benton, Jr., 1867- 
1871; Herbert I. Goss, 1885-1887. 

Mr. Benton was a sagacious, vigilant, and thorough 
lawyer. He was strong in his forensic arguments, pre- 
senting his reasons with clearness, and pressing home his 
conclusions with a force which made him one of the most 
successful advocates in New Hampshire. Hon. Chester 
B. Jordan of Lancaster says,—** Whoever met him, met a 
foe worthy of his steel. His resources were unlimited; 
his tact knew no bounds.” 

The men of northern Vermont and New Hampshire are 
of a strong race. Mr. Benton was a noble specimen of 
physical manhood, more than six feet in height, and well 
built. This physical robustness and his mental vigor he 
retained until the end of his long life. 

When he began the practice of law in Lancaster, it was 
most natural for a man of his positive opinions to become 
a party leader. At that time he was a Whig, and the 
Democracy reigned supreme in New Hampshire. He 
might, being an ambitious man, have allied himself to the 
dominant party and taken front rank, but instead of that 
he adhered in a most earnest, faithful, unswerving way to 
his Whig principles. He advocated them fe: rlessly and 
untiringly, even though by doing so he was ke -pt for many 
years in the ranks of the minority. Year after year he 
labored to build up a successful opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party in Lancaster, and it was largely owing to his 
efforts that the town finally became Republican and 
remained so for many years. At the breaking up of the 
Whig party he identified himself with the Republican. 
In that stormy period of the anti-slavery struggle he flung 
himself into the ranks, with armor on, to do battle for the 
slave. There seems to have been no hesitation on his 
part. The call had come to him as to many men of that 
troublous time, and he obeyed it with al! the power of a 
strong manhood; and in all the years that followed he 
never faltered in the support of the Republican party. 
Always springing forward, he was instant in season and 
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out of season in doing the work and serving his party in 
high offices of honor and trust in state and nation. He 
filled them well, for he was a force in those forensic bat- 
tles. He was swift of attack and defence, and most elo- 
quently vindicated the Republican party as it plead for 
justice and the rights of an oppressed race. 

It was in 1854 that Mr. Benton was first elected to the 
legislature from Lancaster. He at once took high rank by 
his capacity to lead. Lancaster re-elected him in 1855 
and again in 1856. In 1855 he probably did as much as 
any one to secure the election to the United States Senate 
of John P. Hale and James Bell. In 1867 he was elected 
from the third New Hampshire district a representa- 
tive to the Fortieth congress. The third district comprised 
the counties of Sullivan, Cheshire, Grafton and Cos, 
extending from Massachusetts to the Canada line. It was 
often called the ** Comet District,” from its extreme length. 
In congress Mr. Benton was a useful and influential mem- 
ber. He served upon important committees, and was 
always in his seat. His vote stands recorded upon every 
important measure that came before the house. He made 
but few speeches in congress, occupying the attention of 
the house only when he had something of interest to say, 
and then but briefly. One speech, made February 25th, 
1868, before the house sitting as a committee of the 
whole, and having under consideration President Johnson’s 
annual message, in which he severely criticised the Presi- 
dent’s policy, was extensively circulated throughout the 
country as a political document in the ensuing campaign 
of that year. In the Grant campaign of 1868, although 
occupied most of the time by his duties as a member of the 
committee on retrenchment, sitting in New York city, he 
made some notable campaign speeches in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and was greeted with 
enthusiasm wherever he spoke. He was re-elected to 
congress in 1869, and, after the close of his brilliant con- 
gressional career, devoted himself to the varied occupa- 
tions of farmer, banker, and lawyer, in Lancaster. 

He was a wealthy man when he entered congress, but 
in his old age he suffered severe business reverses. They 
crippled him for a time, but he was able to meet his finan- 
cial obligations, although upwards of seventy when he 
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became financially embarrassed. Mr. Benton was very 
strong in his friendships, and it is a pleasure to record the 
generous friendship of Hon. Luke P. Poland of Ver- 
mont in this time of his business troubles. These two 
distinguished men had been warm friends for many years. 
When other men fell away, as too often happens, Judge 
Poland nobly assisted him, and it was largely through his 
generous aid of many thousand dollars that Mr. Benton 
recovered from his financial difficulties. In spite of his own 
indomitable exertions he would not have been able to 
have saved his fine property had not Judge Poland been 
true, with the sincerity of a perfect friendship. Mr. Benton 
loved to tell of the friendship so true as that of Poland’s. 
Such friendships are rare, but Judge Everett Fletcher of 
Lancaster perhaps explains it all, when he says of Mr. 
Benton,—** No one could be a better neighbor. Nobody 
could be a more delightful companion, socially, than Mr. 
Benton.” 

Lancaster is a wide-awake country town, and noted for 
the intelligence and public spirit of its citizens. Among 
them all no man took more interest than Mr. Benton. He 
was always interested in town affairs, and the beautiful 
Main street of the village, lined with noble elms, he took 
— pride in keeping up. With the single exception of 

on. James W. Weeks, he was Lancaster’s best road 
maker, and that is one of the achievements all public-spirited 
citizens take great pride in. Lancaster had no more con- 
spicuous citizen than he at the time I became pastor of the 
First Unitarian Society of the town. His lovely home, 
standing among the trees of his extensive estate, was 
always pointed out to the summer visitor. I was welcomed 
to his home, and ever found him an entertaining conver- 
sationalist. 

Mr. Benton was not remarkable for his piety, and did 
not belong to any church; but he was a well-read man, 
and the sermons of Dr. Channing and Ward Beecher 
were familiar words to him. He sincerely believed in 
their liberal theology, and accepted the Christian faith 
with perfect freedom of the reason to judge for itself. As 
a friend I found him interested in all the work a clergy- 
man is called to do, and he thoroughly appreciated the 
minister’s opportunity in modern life. So it was ever a 
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pleasant hour, after his six o’clock dinner, to talk with 
him. Many a conversation of that twilight hour will linger 
in my memory. He loved to talk of those early days of his 
in Lancaster, and of the Congregational Church of his 
youth, to which he was loyal to the last moment of his life. 

Two other friends of mine, in my Lancaster ministry, I 
must associate with his memory,—the late Hon. William 
Burns and the Hon. Ossian Ray. It is rarely the fortune 
of a quiet country clergy man to have the priv ilege of enjoy- 
ing the close i intimac y of three such men. They were utterly 
unlike, and either one of them would have been sufficient 
to have stamped his memory in the hearts of an entire 
community. They were all in active practice together, 
and accurately understood the value of a public life and a 
professional reputation. They possessed the universal 
esteem of their fellow-citizens. Staunch men, good citi- 
zens, able lawyers, their lives and labors present a sym- 
metrical outline and furnish a model that may be followed 
with profit. To give up three such friends is one of the 
hard things which has come to my lot as a Christian min- 
ister : 

“T also wait; but they will come no more, 
Those iriends of mine whose presence satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah, me! 
They have forgotten the pathway to my door; 
Something is gone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be.” 

Mr. Benton was especially fortunate in his home rela- 
tions. His wife, Louisa Dow, daughter of Gen. Neal 
Dow of Portland, Maine, was of great assistance to him 
in his congressional career, and has made his home a 
happy one. For many years Mrs. Benton has been an 
invalid, confined to her room, but has never lost her inter- 
est in the town of Lancaster. In the early months of 
1892 she began to take steps to have erected a costly 
granite drinking-fountain, to be presented to the town as 
her free gift of love and interest. It was to have been 
presente ‘-d on October 1st, with appropriate dedicatory exer- 
cises, but on the very day (September 29) that it was 
being erected her husband died before he had seen it, 
and all things were changed for her. The end was sud- 
den, and turned the light of that glorious September day 
to utter darkness. To him it mattered but very little. He 
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would never have been ready to die. He was so full of 
life and plans, and expected that long years lay still before 
him. One possible moment of sharp agony and it was 
over. He left no good-by for wife and friends, but went 
home in the full strength of a vigorous old age. 

Very tenderly were the last words said over him, the 
day of his burial, Sunday, October 2d, by his pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Tilton, of the Congre gational church. I went to 
his home from Laconia the day before his death on a visit, 
and so was there to say the last word for his memory. 
We had enjoyed the last day together in this life for him, 
and as he rested there in his home, with the citizens of Lan- 
caster, the members of the bar, and the friends who sadly 
mourned his tragic death surrounding him, we would not 
have called him back again—but it was hard to have it so. 
From his home, where the death-touch had so swiftly come, 
he was taken to his beautiful lot on the summit of the hill 
in the village cemetery, overlooking the town and valley he 
loved so well. At his grave I read the committal service, 
and the seventy-eight years of his life were over. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Grafton and Coés 
Bar Association he delivered a most impressive address 
to the memory of his warm friend, Gen. Gilman Marston. 
They were personal friends of many years’ standing. 
After he had written it he read it to me, and I heartily 
praised, as did the Bar Association, when he subsequently 
delivered it. The closing sentence did not meet the 
approval of my theological view, and I urged him to 
strike it out. But when the address came to me in printed 
form there stood the objectionable sentence. He evi- 
dently liked it, and so it is fitting to insert it here: ‘* He 
has gone to his last resting-place, freed forever from the 
labors, the trials, and the conflicts of life, to sleep his last 
sleep, to wake no more until the archangel’s trump shall 
sound and awake him again, to summon him to his final 
reward.” 

The Monday following his burial, October 3d, the ele- 
gant granite fountain was presented to the town. An 
impressive service of dedication was held in Music Hall. 
This inscription has been engraved on the front of it,— 
‘¢In memory of Jacob Benton, as a gift to the town, 
this fountain was erected by his wife, Louisa Dow Ben- 
ton, on the day of his death, September 29th, 1892.” 





EDWARD CRANFIELD.—OCTOBER 4, 1682- 
AUGUST, 1685.—CHARLES II, KING. 


BY ALMA J. HERBERT. 


New Hampshire suffered a change from the ‘‘ govern- 
ment that was too good to last,” though there were some 
slight complaints against it, when Edward Cranfield, the 
first foreign ruler, was appointed “ our Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernour and Commander-in-Chief,” it was said through the 
influence of Mason, to advance his private claims, by a 
bargain with the king. 

Cranfield was of the family of Lord Monteagle, who was 
concerned in the detection of the Gunpowder Plot; was 
commissioned May gth, 1682, and arrived in October of 
that year; and, on the 23d, reports from Portsmouth,— 
‘After six weeks and five days from Plimo™ on y* first of 
October his Majes"® Shippe th: Lark come to anchor in 
Salem Harbour, fifteen leagues to y* southward of Piscat- 
aqua, the Wind Taking her Short, whereupon I went Over- 
land and got to P ortsmouth on y® Third Instant at night.” 
In the morni ing he wrote to the council, but, before sending, 
Mr. Waildron’s son and another came and conducted him 
to the house where that body was assembled, and his com- 
mission was read; and after a pause and some quest tions— 
Waldron and Martyn being excluded from their office—the 
oaths were taken on the Holy Evangelists, and he adjourned 
the council, ‘*it being the time of gathering their Indian 
Corn.” 

This was one of the oaths: “I, Ed. Cranfield (also 
Robt. Mason and others) do declare, That I believe that 
there is no Transubstantiacon in y* Sacrament of y® 
Lord’s Supper or in y* elements of bread and wine at or 
after y® consecration thereof by any person whatsoever.” 
He brought the province a new se al of silver. He describes 
to the home board the one fort of timber, with eight guns, 
‘¢ Extraordinarily well situated upon a Neck of Land at y* 
mouth of the River,” the timber ‘* both oke and pine, 
whereof N. H. is much pillaged thereof;” the militia of 
‘*horse and ffoot, about four hundred and fifty, whereof 
about sixty horse,” but badly armed and exercised; ‘* not 
one fishery, the Islands of Sholes* not belonging to the 


* Later the south half of the islands were mentioned as pertaining to N. H. 
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province and” the four poor towns, ‘‘ only Portsmouth 
having trade.” He took residence at Barefoot’s on Great 
Island, and later, for two years, in the Jaffrey cottage. 

The new official was soon disillusioned as to the pros- 
pect of making a fortune. Mason utterly failed to meet his 
promises of one fifth of all sums received for quit rents, with 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year for seven years, secured 
by mortgage to the king on all his bonds for twenty-one 
years, for Cranfield’s salary; and he reports ‘“ that however 
he (Mason) magnified, all did not amount to one hundred 
pounds per annum,” and asks that the Province of Maine 
may be added. All persons were ordered to take out 
leases under Mason within a month, but no one would take 
the lands forfeited by failure. There was bitter quarrel. 
Waldron and Martyn were reinstated, and the deputy, Bare- 
foot, was abetted in his ruthless extortions to secure money. 
The provision that only laws enacted by the Assembly 
should be enforced was omitted in the code promulgated, 
and he had free scope. The Assembly, resisting his 
attempt to levy taxes, was dissolved once and again. Ex- 
orbitant charges were made for all legal processes,* and 
money extorted in lieu of the goods usually tendered ; the 
coin was debased, all pieces of eight, however lacking in 
weight, were ordered to pass for six shillings. 

There was resistance to Barefoot’s attempt to force doors 
and eject residents, and he was roughly handled, and the 
threats and dangers of ** gunpowder, scalding water, and 
red-hot spits,” were reported home. The Gove outbreak 
brought the arrested leaders in danger of the terrible 
penalty for high treason, but pardons and orders to 
release came from England; but he retained Gove and 
Waldron in prison a while after, ** to terrify the rest, as all 
clemency to such disengenuous people is abused.” 

Foiled in a suit against the owner of a vessel in the har- 
bor, he reports that it is impossible to secure verdicts 
against church members, and wants arms and ‘the Lark 
frigot” in port to overawe them. He thinks there is ‘* no 
dislike to his person, but of his Majesty’s rule,” and lays 
the blame of disaffection on the ministers, who “ intermeddle 
in all matters of government ;’—*‘ the Church of England 





* Fees raised from 20s. to 6£. 
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must be Established and these Silenced.” The people look 
upon them as “little less than apostles; it is incredible 
what influence they have over the vulgar.” November 27, 
1683, he writes from Boston: ‘*I found Mr. Moody and 
his party so troublesome that I believed myself unsafe to 
continue longer amongst them, till I had a friggot and full 
instructions to reduce them to better understanding.” 
December roth, 1683, he ordered all ministers (though 
it would seem that all official proclamations had been made 
by them; if not, certainly at the meeting-houses) to admit 
any not of scandalous life to baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per, according to the liturgy of the English Church, and 
in January sent word to Mr. Moody that he and others would 
receive the sacrament in that form on Sunday. The min- 
ister refused. To have complied with the order would 
have been a violation of English law. He was arrested 
and confined in prison for some months. 

The zealous governor advises that, after reclaiming the 
charter, ‘it will be necessary to dissolve the University of 
Cambridge, for from thence all the several colonies of New 
England are supplied.” ‘* There is no greater evil to his 
Majesty’s affairs than these pernicious and rebellious 
principles which flow from their college at Cambridge, and 
this country can never be well settled till their preachers 
be reformed and that college suppressed.” Nath’l Weare 
sent eight charges against him; two were sustained. 

Disappointed in obtaining a fortune for which he came, 
“his injustice drove him away in dishonor,” hated by the 
people, his methods censured by the powers at home. He 
had once and again asked permission to go to England or 
elsewhere for the winters, ‘‘ this cold climate not agreeing 
with my thin constitution.” The “cold affected his legs,” 
and at last the fleet had sailed before leave of absence 
arrived. In 1684 he is ** absolutely ruined, having spent 
in the discharge of my duties here all that I had from the 
sale of my house at Whitehall, which is all I had in the 
world.” By 1685, “It would be the greatest happiness 
that ever I had in my life to remove from these unreason- 
able people ;” and August 15th, 1685, he sailed away to 
“Jamaica or Barbados,” for the recovery of his health. 

He sent to England and received the office of collector, 
and while resident of Barbadoes he suggested a tax of four 
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and one-half per cent duty on sugar to the British crown, 
which was granted by the Asse mbly of the island and con- 
tinued. Favored again by fortune, in the reign of William 
III, he procured a ship-of-war at his own expense, and 
presented it to the crown. He died about 1700, and was 
buried in the Cathedral Church, at Bath, England. 

His deputy, Walter Barefoot, held office till Dudley 
arrived. 


TO LEILA, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HER 
BIRTH. 


BY W. C. STUROC. 


October’s mellow harvest-breath was blowing 
In balmy zephyrs o’er the sunlit hills; 

The falling leaves an autumn crop were sowing, 
And dropping gently on the babbling rills. 


The woods their tints of sweet decay were flaunting 


In all the colors which death's rainbow hath ; 
The lake scarce rippled in its weird enchanting, 
While dying brakes perfumed the pasture’s path. 


This was the picture which kind Nature limn’d us, 
As swept along the fateful tide of years ; 

And this the music which the autumn hymn’d us, 
As Leila’s birthday once again appears. 


What wonder, then, the dreamy poet wandered 
O’er granite hills to Leila’s rural cot, 

To tell in farewells what the heart had pondered, 
And wish that joy might crown her future lot? 


Ah, Leila! here, alas, the curtain falleth 
On sweetest friendship till the winter’s o’er ; 
May springtime find us, as it light recalleth 
Those gleams of grandeur to our eyes once more! 


SunaPEE, N.H., Oct. 14, 1892. 





THE MANCHESTER SHAKESPEARE CLUB. 
BY ETTA F. SHEPARD. 


This is an age of intellect and critical investigation. We 
must know the spirit of the age, and take the places and 
do the work which our new civilization thrusts upon us. 

The last twenty years have witnessed great changes in 
the character of woman’s work, and woman’s literary clubs 
as well. There is little in the ordinary daily life and work 
to feed either the intellectual or spiritual. It must be 
sought after, and here is where organized effort is needed. 

Women need a formulated course of study, systematic and 
exhaustive, in order to find that they can study, and that 
they like it. There is a fascination in going to the root of 
things; in personal investigation of a subject, which is in 
itself a great spur to continuous and increasing effort. In 
the club each gains from the other new and helpful sug- 
gestions. It was the custom in ancient Greece, in the time of 
Herodotus, 484 B. C., to study the philosophy of language. 
The Persians put their language into mystic records, unin- 
telligible to the masses of the population, and it was only 
slowly and with difficulty it was deciphered. That and 
contemporary languages have been almost forgotten, while 
successive generations of scholars, with infinite toil and 
labor, have preserved the Greek language for mankind for 
two thousand years. In the light of the nineteenth century, 
however, the attainment of knowledge is made easy to all 
diligent and earnest seekers. 

In the search for new truth, and the readjustment of 
human relations, woman comes to the front, and is an 
important factor in the problems of the hour. About 
eighteen years have elapsed since five young women of 
scholarly tastes residing in Manchester, the queen city of 
the old Granite State,—Mrs. Sarah S. Reynolds, Mrs. Liz- 
zie Burt James, Mrs. Hannah Lewis, Mrs. Ellen Ham, and 
Miss Nellie W. Cate,—whose horizon was broadening, and 
who aspired to something above the dull routine of every- 
day cares, came together, in an entirely informal way at 
first, to study somewhat, to understand as far as might be 
the fundamental meaning, and to enter into the spirit of the 
words and to be able better to appreciate the dramatic 
works of the immortal bard of Avon. Their interest grew 
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with every reading till it became an absorbing thought. It 
was not long before Mrs. Etta F. Shepard became a mem- 
ber, and for three years they were called by their friends 
the “‘ immortal six.” They met regularly once a week, on 
Mondays, without any org yanization or officers, simply call- 
ing themselves ‘the coterie.” 

One of the number was chosen each week to assign 
the parts, as it seemed impossible to do more than study 
one character, and be able to render that, even indifferently, 
ina week. ‘Teachers in elocution were not as numerous 
then as now, but the six, feeling desirous of further knowl- 
edge in that art, persuaded Mrs. Henry H. Huse to give 
them instruction, she having been, previous to her mar- 
riage, a teacher of note in a distant city. She was a very 
thorough teacher, and required of her pupils the best of 
which they were capable. While with her they made com- 
mendable progress. Among the exercises she gave them 
were abstracts from Shakespeare’s s plays. 

During those days it was a pastime of the six to memo- 
rize certain fine passages and soliloquies, and each rehearse 
them under the criticism of the others. They understood 
French indifferently well, and Mrs. Reynolds would give 
Katherine’s part in the play of Henry V with fine effect. 

The young club had many pressing invitations, about this 
time, to appear in public, but always declined the honor. 
They found rare enjoyment, however, in stepping from their 
narrow sphere into the company of kings and queens in royal 
state,— “Thence we looked toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 


During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befallen us.’’ 


They often thought, ‘* Transfigured in the tender moonlight 
of Shakespeare’s fancy, what must have been the sensa- 
tions of an audience at the first performance of Midsum- 


rh 


mer Night’s Dream! 

There came a time when the coterie thought it was per- 
haps best to widen its circle; that the influx of new thought 
would be advantageous. They considered twelve about 
the number that could read the plays together with the best 
results. They dwelt upon the subject one whole season, 
hesitating to break the invisible but magic tie that bound 
them; but at last it was decided that each member should 
invite some choice spirit to enter the temple with her, to 
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study, discuss, and draw lessons of wisdom from the writ- 
ings of this great author; therefore, Miss B. B. Shepard, 
formerly a teacher of note in Manchester schools and 
later in New York, Mrs. Lucinda Farmer, a widely known 
and gifted artist, Miss Henrietta A. Simmons, from Provi- 
dence, R. I., a lady of cultured tastes, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Scott, a woman of literary taste, subsequently editor of the 
Fireside Department of the Manchester Union, Mrs. Julia 
Ferren, for some years principal of a woman’s college in 
the West and later taking up the lecture field, Miss Eliza- 
beth McDougal, formerly preceptress of the Pembroke 
Academy, were invited, and joined with the others, which 
brought the number up to twelve. They then formally 
organized as a Shakespeare club. 

There was then, outside of Concord, only one other 
Shakespeare club known in the state. 

Mrs. Sarah S. Reynolds was chosen first president. 
Others followed, but up to 1884, when Mrs. Reynolds was 
again chosen president, with Mrs. Etta Frances Shepard, 
vice-president, and Miss Henrietta A. Simmons, secretary, 
no records of the weekly work were preserved. 

During that season there were twenty-six meetings, and 
eight plays were read. One afternoon in the month was 
given to miscellaneous reading, each using her own taste 
in selection. Later the club took up the life and works of 
the best writers, assigning to each member some book of 
the author chosen, the sketch to be given orally or in 
writing, according to choice. 

Hawthorne was selected as the first subject for this exer- 
cise. First was given the life of Hawthorne. Then fol- 
lowed a synopsis of the Marble Faun, The House of Seven 
Gables, The Scarlet Letter, Blithdale Romance, and others. 
Mrs. E. A. Wallace always gave her part orally, and with 
perfect clearness. 

It was during this year that services were held in the 
Hanover Street Church, in commemoration of the eighti- 
eth birthday of her husband, the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Wallace, 
which the club voted to attend, also to send a basket of 
flowers to Mrs. Wallace on that occasion. ‘*As many lines 
close in the dial’s centre,” so the year 84 was full of interest 
in many ways. 

In 1885 Mrs. Etta F. Shepard was chosen president, 
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Mrs. Lizzie Burt James, vice-president, Miss Sarah Jane 
Green, secretary. There were twenty-six meetings, eight 
plays being read, and four authors studied, including Rob- 
ert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Sir 
Walter Scott, on whose works they spent several afternoons 
to the infinite delight of all. 


“That Highland halls were open still 
To wilder’d wanderers of the hill.” 


The poet Wordsworth was also taken up. 

In 1866 Mrs. Cleora Bailey Cleworth was chosen presi- 
dent, Miss Sarah J. Green, vice-president, and Miss B. B. 
Shepard, secretary. Before the year ended there was 
inaugurated the custom of choosing a presiding officer for 
the month, as the work of assigning the parts required so 
much time. In this way the duties were made light for 
each one. That year eight plays and five poets were 
studied,—Shelley, Pope, Bryant, Adelaide Proctor, and 
Lowell. 

In 1887 this custom of choosing presidents by the month 
was continued. For miscellaneous work they read Thomas 
Buchanan, Thomas Moore, and other authors’ works. 

In 1888, presidents by the month not proving as satis- 
factory as having one by the year, Miss Henrietta A. Sim- 
mons was Called to take the chair for the entire period; 
Miss Elizabeth McDougal was vice-president, and Miss 
Sarah Jane Green, secretary. This year the assignment 
of parts was abandoned. For miscellaneous work the club 
studied Longfellow, Goldsmith, and Phebe and Alice 
Cary’s poems. 

In 1889 Mrs. Lucinda Lyman Farmer was chosen presi- 
dent, Miss Lizzie Burt James, vice-president, and Miss 
Sarah J. Green, secretary. This year Miss Mary Lucie 
Sleeper joined the club. Twenty-five meetings were 
held, and nine plays were read. For miscellaneous work 
Emerson’s essays were taken up. Plato said, ‘‘ Poets 
utter great and wise things, which they do not under- 
stand.” It was suggested by Miss McDougal that writ- 
ten opinions of the plays and characters would be a 
benefit to the club, and many afternoons were profitably 
spent in reading essays on the different incidents of the 
play. Miss McDougal was in a great degree the oracle of 
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the club. ‘‘ Nature and the fortune of circumstances joined 
to make her so.” 

In 1890 Mrs. Lucinda Lyman Farmer was again elected 
president, with Miss Lizzie James, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Etta F. Shepard, secretary. This year Mrs. Olive Rand 
Clarke, Miss Mary Percival Stone, and Mrs. Lizzie A. 
Upham joined, which was a very delightful acquisition. 
Eight plays were studied. Many afternoons were passed 
with Ruskin. Then the reading assumed a varied char- 
acter, taking up thrilling times in the history of the 
nation, invention, anti-slavery Boston, and much other 
reading of an instructive nature. 

In 1891 Mrs. Lydia A. Scott was chosen president, Miss 
Henrietta A. Simmons, vice-president, and Miss Sarah J. 
Green, secretary. A good deal of work was done this 
year. Read King Henry the VI for the first play. A 
paper was read on the obsolete words in the play, and one 
on society in the time of Henry the VI. For miscellane- 
ous reading Ireland was taken up, making a very exhaust- 
ive study of it. Mrs. Scott invited Major P. A. Devine to 
give the club a talk on that country, in which he had trav- 
elled, and was therefore good authority upon that beautiful 
though oppressed land. Papers were read on the geog- 
raphy of Ireland, its history, authors, politicians, manufac- 
tures and legends. 

During this year Mrs. Evalyne French Johnson, Mrs. 
Josephine Latham, and Mrs. Mary Call Perkins joined the 
club. Later on a study of Central America was made. 
There were original papers, each one taking up a differ- 
ent phase of the country. The club has now in the pro- 
spective a lecture on Mexico, in which much pleasure is 
anticipated. 

At the last meeting, November 7, 1892, the old board 
was again elected, making Mrs. Scott the second time 
president. So far this year good work has been done. 
King Lear, Cymbeline, The Tempest, and Winter’s Tale 
have been read. One new office has been created, Miss 
McDougal being elected to assist in choosing subjects to 
be elaborated by selected members of the class. 

When the coterie organized as a Shakespeare club, three 
members were appointed to draw up a constitution and by- 
laws; but they were never at any time very closely fol- 
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lowed, and in time became practically a dead letter. The 
present year a committee of three has been chosen to revise 
and amend the old constitution. The membership fee is 
placed at one dollar, and a small assessment is made on 
the absence of any member from a session. One of the 
articles in the by-laws is to the effect that continued absence, 
without notifying the president and paying assessments, 
disqualifies for membership. That clause, however, is 
probably unnecessary, as such a thing is never likely to 
occur. Very few have ever left the club, and most of them 
have followed its fortunes with unflagging interest, till it 
has become very dear to them. 

Two beautiful spirits have passed on to the immortals,— 
Mrs. Nellie Ham, 


“ The young and strong who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the roadside fell and perished, 
Heavy with the march of life.” 


and Mrs. Julia Ferren, 


“The holy one and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded her pale hands so meekly, 
Spoke with us on earth no more.” 


As in the early days, the club has continued the custom 
of meeting at the houses of the members, most of them 
having commodious and very attractive homes. The sub- 
ject of securing a small hall where they could have a per- 
manent place to convene has often been agitated, but the 
majority thought it more pleasant to meet in the home. 

The field day has always been one of unalloyed pleasure, 
and never, in the month of May, have they failed to meet 
on hill, in dale, forest or mead, by paved fountain or rushy 
brook. 

One year their field day was passed at Shirley Hill. 
The dinner was sumptuous. At each lady’s plate was a 
basket of flowers. The printed menu was so carefully 
arranged with appropriate quotations that it formed a very 
handsome souvenir. 


“ Epicurean cooks sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite.” 


One of the field days was passed in the classic shades of 
the Uncanoonucs. But for some years they have sat down 
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by the clear waters of Lake Massabesic, with a few invited 
guests. There are about three hours at table, over the 
toasts and original papers, usually spent. 

There have been twenty-nine ladies in all whose names 
have been enrolled upon the list of the club. Of those not 
mentioned are Mrs. Marianna Morse Furness, Miss Mary 
Ann Allison, Miss Jennie Moulton, formerly teachers, Mrs. 
Mary James, Mrs. Lizzie Bartlett Adams, Mrs. Lizzie Anna 
Runlet, and Mrs. Lillian Appleton Furness. There are 
three honorary members,—Mrs. Sarah H. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Naine B. Payne, Edward Scott Swazey, who was last year 
made an honorary member, a grandchild of the president, 
a youth of great promise, held in admiring regard by every 
member of the club. 

There has never been a falling off to reduce the club 
again to twelve, but, as they have only averaged enough at 
the meeting to make it pleasant and profitable to read, it 
has been very satisfactory. 

} 


Although the members of the club differ widely in their 
religious views, they are about equally divided on the 
political questions of the day, and their views in regard to 
the proper diversions of life varying somewhat; yet here 


all meet on common ground, in a pleasant, social way. 

During the life of the club, all the histories, all the 
tragedies, and most of the comedies have several times 
been read. At seven plays a year, it requires four or five 
years to read all the plays once. 

This has always been distinctively a Shakespearian club. 
Its members have never swerved from their allegiance or 
fealty to the bard of Avon, and have never been disturbed 
by the discussions in regard as to whether the plays were 
written by Bacon or the Stratford actor. 

Many of the ladies of the club have travelled quite 
extensively. Some have been through Europe once, others 
twice, besides being familiar with all parts of their own 
dear America. 

As other states have a federation of woman’s clubs, which 
is a rallying center for the organization of club work, which 
gives stimulus to it, and as work advances its scope must grow 
apace, why should not clubs in this state correspond with 
each other, exchange visits by delegates, and report the 
proceedings of one club to another? As in a sister state, 
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why should not cards be prepared to facilitate fellowship, 
and enable the members, when journeying, to attend grace- 
fully the meetings of federated clubs in the places where 
they may be visiting? Why should not New Hampshire 
be as progressive as other states in this regard? 


A SONG CROWN. 
BY C. C. LORD. 


True Heart would once evoke a song, 
And weave Sweet Love a tuneful prize, 
And through bright soul-land tripped along, 
Where raptures breathe and beauties rise. 


The noonday smiled with shining cheer, 
The blithe birds piped a glad refrain, 
The wind lisped gaily in his ear, 
And blossoms decked the hill and plain. 


A sprite came forth with happy mien, 
And sang,—‘‘ True Heart, of earnest gaze, 
Of roses white and leaves of green, 
Construct thy gift in joyful phase.” 


Thus, strolling on in paths of light, 
In blooming fields his fancy wrought, 
And leaves of green and roses white 
Became a garland in his thought. 


Then, hasting to his idol dear, 

He sang,—‘* Sweet Love, be this thy crown,” 
And, kindly moved, she loosed a tear, 

As on his breast her head fell down. 


They keep their tryst since that blest day, 
And every tide of sadness stem, 

And when True Heart repeats his lay, 
Sweet Love puts on her diadem. 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CINCINNATI. 
BY JOHN C. FRENCH. 


Some thirty years ago I heard an intelligent old lady 
describe an annual meeting of the Society of Cincinnati, 
held in Epsom in her girlhood days. Since that time I 
have persistently attempted to learn something of its organ- 
ization, its members and records, without success until 
recently. In a memorial volume, published by the Massa- 
chusetts Society, I found mention of the branch in this 
state, and learned that its records were deposited with the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, and extracts published 
in the sixth volume of the society collection. On applica- 
tion to that repository of historical data the accommodating 
librarian produced to my astonished vision a large, well- 
bound volume, containing the records of the New Hamp- 
shire Branch of the Society of Cincinnati, covering a period 
of forty years, and I have a complete copy of the same, 
duly transcribed. 

It commences with a copy of a letter from Maj.-Gen. 
Baron Steuben of West Point, N. Y., to Maj.-Gen. John 
Sullivan, dated July, 1783, urging the organization of a 
branch in this state. The first meeting was called at the 
house of Gen. Samuel Folsom, in Exeter, and the follow- 
ing-named Revolutionary heroes were present and com- 
pleted an organization. The records show in plain pen- 
manship their signatures and term of service : 

Name. Rank. Residence. Term of Service. 
John Sullivan, Major-General, Durham, 4 years, 6 mos. 
Joseph Cilley, Colonel, Nottingham, 5 years, 6 mos. 
Henry Dearborn, Colonel, Nottingham, 7 years, 10 mos. 
Jonathan Cass, Captain, Exeter, 6 years, 4 mos. 
Ebenezer Sullivan, Captain, Durham, 7 years, 9 mos. 
Joseph Mills, Lieutenant, Nottingham, 6 years, 

Daniel Gookin, Lieutenant, North Hampton, 8 years, 
Samuel Adams, Lieutenant, , 

Josiah Munro, Captain, 

Jonathan Cilley, Lieutenant, Nottingham, 

Neal McGatfey, Lieutenant, Epsom, , 
Michael McClary, Captain, Epsom, years, 
William Parker, Surgeon, Exeter, 3 years, 
Nicholas Gilman, Captain, Exeter, 6 years, 
Joshua Merrow, Lieutenant, 

Amos Emerson, Captain, Chester, 5 years, 
John Adams, Lieutenant, Stratham, 

John Boynton, Lieutenant, Stratham, years, 
Samuel Cheney, Captain, Londonderry, years, 
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Name. Rank. Residence. Term of Service. 
Francis Frye, Captain, Wilton, 9 years, 
Z. Rowell, Captain, Epping, 8 years, 
Jonathan Perkins, Lieutenant, Epping, 6 years, 
John Harvey, Lieutenant, Northwood, 4 years, 
Jonathan Fogg, Captain, Kensington, 3 years, 6 mos. 
Jeremiah Richards, Lieutenant, Hollis, 3 years, 8 mos. 
James Reid, Brigadier-General, Keene, 8 years, 
Jas. Harvey McClary, .. Epsom, 
John Sullivan, Durham, 
Joseph Mills, Jr., Nottingham, 
John W. Gookin, Captain, North Hampton, 


Of forty-two meetings, nine were held in Exeter, seven 
in Nottingham, four in Durham, three in Deerfield, four- 
teen in Portsmouth, one in Dover, three in Epsom, and one 
in Epping. 

Maj.-Gen. John Sullivan served as president eleven 
years; Gen. Joseph Cilley, five years; Maj. Joseph Mills, 
ten years; Col. Amos Cogswell, fourteen years, and Gen 
Michael McClary served as treasurer thirty-nine years. 

The long term of service of the officers will be noticed. 
The First New Hampshire regiment, with numerous 
changes, served a longer time than any volunteer regiment 
in the country. Comparatively few of the New Hamp- 
shire line officers joined the order, and those mostly resided 
in the limits of what was then Rockingham county. 

Only four of the sons of the original members succeeded 
their fathers to perpetuate the order, and after forty annual 
reunions on ‘Independence Day,” with convivial services 
commensurate with the times and occasions, the closing 
page sorrowfully reads as follows: 

Portsmouth, July 4, 1823. 

Present: Michael McClary, Daniel Gookin. 

Proceeded to the choice of officers : 

Amos Cogswell, president; Bradbury Cilley, vice-president ; 
Daniel Gookin, secretary ; Michael McClary, treasurer. 

Examined the treasurer’s accounts. There are in his hands 
one hundred forty-three dollars and seventy-eight cents ($143.78), 
interest by him accounted for to July 1, 1823. 


Voted, that the treasurer pay to Charlotte Page, daughter of 
the late Joseph Mills, fifteen dollars. 


Voted, that the treasurer pay to the children of John Sullivan 
ten dollars. 


Voted, that the next annual meeting be held at Portsmouth. 
DANIEL GOOKIN, Secretary. 
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As the society failed to meet in 1824, the interesting 
question naturally arises,—Where is the fund and the 
accumulated interest? It had been voted to change the 
fund from state to United States securities, and the receipts 
from interest had averaged about $150 annually for the 
forty years, but the treasurer’s books were not rescued 
from oblivion. The secretary’s records are in admirable 
condition, and were presented to the New Hampshire 
Historical Society in 1843 by the son of Daniel Gookin, 
the last secretary. 

At the close of the war, the officers of the American 
army who had shared the common danger, and whose 
friendship had been cemented by eight years of conflict, 
desired to combine themselves into a society based on the 
principles of friendship and charity, ‘‘to endure as long as 
they shall endure,” or ‘* any of their posterity.” General 
Washington was chosen president. Out of respect to the 
Roman citizen and soldier, Cincinnatus, it was called the 
** Society of Cincinnati,” the general society to meet trien- 
nially, and branch societies in each of the thirteen states to 
meet annually on the 4th of July. An officer was eligible 
to membership who had held a commission in the army 
three years, and who assigned a month’s pay to the fund, 
and his eldest male descendant could be his successor to 
membership. 

For over a century this honored and revered society has 
demonstrated its pure patriotism and benevolence, and to 
become a member has been considered of the highest honor. 
The general society, Hon. Hamilton Fish, president, holds 
regular meetings, but most of the state societies have failed 
to continue existence. Massachusetts and New York 
societies still exist, being prominent and wealthy. 

Gen. (Gov.) Benjamin Pierce of Hillsborough was vice- 
president of the Massachusetts society from 1836 to 1839, 
and was succeeded by his three sons,—Col. Benjamin K. 
in 1841, Gen. (President) Franklin in 1852, Henry D. in 
1873, and his grandson, Kirk Dearborn Pierce, in 1889. 

John B. Varick of Manchester, as successor of Col. 
Richard Varick, who was mayor of New York city twelve 
years, is a member of the New York society, and he, with 
Mr. Pierce, are probably the only two members now resid- 
ing in the state belonging to the Order of Cincinnati. 











MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 





EDWIN T. BALDWIN. 


Edwin pag Baldwin was born in New Ipswich, N. H., 
July oth, 1832, and the following year his parents moved 
to Aerell It is said that somewhere back in the twenties, 
before the days of quartette choirs, Mr. Thomas Moore led 
the singing in the old South Church at Nashua, and that 
his eleven children sung for him, the youngest, the mother 
of Edwin, being the leading soprano. His father, an 
energetic business man, was also a lover of music and gave 
some of his leisure time to singing and practice upon the 
violoncello. Young Edwin was but three years old when 
his mother died, and during the following ten years he 
seemed to have had no permanent home, at times employed 
in a bobbin shop, mills, store, or on a farm, vibrating 
between Nashua and Manchester, though most of his boy- 
hood was spent in the former place. 

He attended at various times both public and private 
schools in Manchester, also the Nashua Academy, taught 
by the late David Crosby. If he ever ran away from 
school, it was to follow some band; and he speaks with 
enthusiasm of the hours when, as a very small boy, lie 
travelled barefooted by the side of the old “ Boston Brass 
Band,” in the days when the celebrated bugler, Edward 
Kendall, was the leader, ably seconded by his brother James, 
no less celebrated as a clarinet player. In those days 
Nashua was the leading town in the state; military enthu- 
siasm ran high; there were no less than five finely uni- 
formed and equipped infantry companies, while the Nashua 
Artillery was one of the most noted organizations in New 
England, and rarely paraded without the ‘* Boston Brass 
Band” and a section of dignitaries, who were invited guests 
for the day. 

In 1842 he received his first lessons on the piano-forte 
from a Boston teacher who had been employed to teach in 
a private school, visiting Manchester once a week for that 
purpose. Three or four years later we find him again in 
Nashua, playing a cornet in the ‘* Nashua Band,” and 
trying his hand on all sorts of instruments, from a snare 
drum to a piccolo. 
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Here he began more earnest preparation for his life work, 
resuming the study of the piano-forte and of harmony, 
under the able guidance of the late Edward Hosmer, a 
musician and teacher who probably had no superior in 
New Hampshire, remaining with him two or three 
years. He subsequently studied with the late George 
James Webb and other well-known teachers in Boston. 
His career as a teacher of music and church organist com- 
menced in January, 1850, in Nashua. Mr. Baldwin 
returned to Manchester in the early fall of 1851, where he has 
since resided, though for nearly twenty-five years his time 
was quite evenly divided between the two cities. 

While his daily occupation was teaching and the study 
of piano, organ and harmony, his evenings were devoted 
mainly to organizing and instructing clubs, choral societies 
and bands, in both Nashua and Manchester; sharing with 
the members in all expenses, asking only, in lieu of salary, 
that good music should be studied and that members should 
pledge prompt and regular attendance. 

For this department of work he seems to have had 
special fitness. The choral societies in both Manchester 
and Nashua that took part in the great Boston Jubilee, also 
the ‘* Nashua Cornet Band,” he organized and trained for 
the occasion. When, at the breaking out of the War of 
the Rebellion, in 1861, the call came for seventy-five 
thousand men, he dismissed a large class of pupils and 
enlisted as a private in Company C, 1st N. H. Regiment, 
as did nearly every member of his band; and ‘* Baldwin’s 
Cornet Band,” was not only the first band that left the 
state, but the first to play in the streets of Baltimore after 
the attack upon the Massachusetts Sixth and the near anni- 
hilation of its Lowell band. 

Mr. Baldwin has had several very tempting offers to locate 
in larger cities, but Manchester seems to have been his first 
love. He has never been obliged to go from place to place 
to secure patronage, and to-day, notwithstanding his years 
of service, there is a constantly increasing demand upon 
his time as a teacher. Long ago he gained the reputation 
of being a fine performer on the piano, organ, and various 
band instruments, but his chief ambition has been to make 
players ; not to exhibit his own technical skill, but to inter- 
est, instruct, and, if possible, enthuse his pupils. The 
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unusual excellence of the work which has been done year 
after year at his class recitals fully demonstrates his suc- 
cess—a success which may be attributed to love for his 
profession and his efforts, by close observation and study, to 
keep in touch with the general progress of his art and the 
most approved methods of instruction. 

He is to-day surrounded by competitors who were once 
members of his class, while many others once numbered 
among his pupils are successful teachers in schools, con- 
servatories, and cities in various parts of the country. 

As a musician he is at peace with all men and not with- 
out honor in his own country. His services as organist 
and chorister have been retained for nearly thirty-six years 
by the largest Congregational church and society in the 
state. He was the first president of the New Hampshire 
Music Teachers’ Association, and has been twice re-elected. 

In the fall of 1861 Mr. Baldwin married Miss Sarah C. 
Kendrick of Nashua, by whom he has had two sons and a 
daughter. The oldest son, E. K. Baldwin, a good organ- 
ist and choir-master, is a well-known young business man 
in Lowell, Mass. His youngest son, the late Thomas C. 
Baldwin, was a good violinist and singer, but best known 
as the faithful and efficient state secretary of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. A married daughter resides in Quincy, Mass. 








The following extract from a brief address by Mr. E. T. 
Baldwin of Manchester, before the Congregational Club, 
on February 22, 1893, in the North Church, Concord, very 
clearly indicates the attitude of most musicians towards 
much of the gospel-hymn music so often heard in our 
Sabbath-schools and prayer-meetings. After touching upon 
various subjects, Mr. Baldwin said,— 

‘** I have sometimes felt that as a denomination we were in dan- 
ger of getting into ruts—too much afraid of new ideas—appar- 
ently unmindful of the fact that the world moves and that old 
methods will not always meet new conditions; and I raise ‘the 
question, To what extent and in what way can our Sabbath 
services be varied and made more attractive, without adopting 
secular or sensational methods? 

‘** Perhaps, because of my calling, I may be expected to say 
something about music in our devotional meetings. It is, indeed, 
an important factor, but, should I express my feelings as fully 
as I might, I fear I should precipitate a controversy. I believe, 
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however, that much of the music in our meetings, in both morn- 
ing and evening services, is neither elevating nor devotional. 

‘* Of the last meeting of the Saviour with His disciples before 
the crucifixion, we read that ‘after they had sung an hymn, 
they went out.’ Would you not like to know what that hymn 
was, and to what music they sung it? It may have been a psalm, 
simply chanted, or some plaintive melody, but I do not believe 
it was ‘Beulah Land’ or ‘Hold the Fort.’ If there were 
bands in Jerusalem in those days, I do not believe they adopted 
the music because they found it to be just the kind for street 
quickstep. I do not believe that quadrille bands played it for 
Jewish maidens to dance by. Neither do I think it was a melody 
that had been made popular as a drinking-song by Roman 
soldiers, and because of its popularity adapted to sacred words 
and sung by the disciples. 1 cannot think that the Saviour, had 
He been called to conduct a service in the temple on the Sab- 
bath, would have permitted a band that had been playing during 
the day at some lawn party or beer garden to hurry to the tem- 
ple to lead in the service of song; but such things are not 
unheard of in our day. I believe the time has come when the 
churches of New Hampshire should enter an earnest and solemn 
protest against the use or further introduction into our Sabbath- 
schools and prayer-meetings of such undignified and undevo- 
tional musical trash as is found in many of our gospel hymn 
books; and if other denominations will not join us, let the Con- 
gregational church alone call a halt. If we cannot stem the tide, 
it will surely do us no harm to go on record as opposed to this 
trivial and undevotional music. 

‘*While we seek to make our services attractive, let us not 
adopt purely secular or sensational methods, neither forget the 
‘fitness of things ;’ ‘God is in holy temple ;}—we enter there to 
worship and not simply to be entertained. If the reading of the 
word, the prayer, and the sermon are worshipful and devotional, 
so also should be the service of song.” 


THE LISBON FESTIVAL. 


The annual festival of the Lisbon Musical Association 
occurred February 20-24. Considering that it was held 
during Lent, and that the weather was as unpropitious as 
imagination could picture, it was a grand success. The 
chorus numbered, as usual, about one hundred and twenty- 
five, but it has steadily grown in proficiency until it is a fact 
that no chorus of its size in the state can compare with it. 
The works in hand this season were the **‘ One Hundredth 
Psalm” by Lachner, ‘* The Evening Hymn” by Reinecke, 
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Part Songs by Lassen and Cowen, and selections from Con- 
cone’s Mass in F. The soloists were the Misses Clark and 
Woodbury of Boston, and Mr. Arthur Burnett, tenor, also 
of Boston. Especially to be commended was the duet sing- 
ing of the young ladies. Mr. Burnett was a sufferer froma 
severe cold and a mistaken idea of what his duties were to be, 
hence we reserve criticism. Mrs. Shepard, as usual, pre- 
sided at the piano, and, like an old violin, she improves with 
age, and this should be considered very complimentary where 
one is so proficient from the beginning. She is the faithful 
friend of the chorus, the saving-power of the artist, and the 
true musical companion of the conductor. Mrs. Morgan of 
New York, now a resident at Pike’s Station, created a furor, 
almost, by her wonderfully sweet soprano voice. She is one 
of a very few vocalists who can adapt her voice and her very 
nature to the sentiment of the aria or song she is rendering. 
It is a great pleasure, as well as simple justice, to speak in 
her praise, and we only wish the conditions were such that 
New Hampshire could claim her as a representative daugh- 
ter of music. 

Mr. Mart Dow, the impersonator, calls for especial com- 
mendation, and while we can never countenance anything 
of this kind as belonging to a musical performance, yet we 
must give him the highest position in an artistic sense. 
This ** side show” to a musical festival is peculiar to north- 
ern New Hampshire, and if it is necessary to ‘* draw” the 
non-musical element, give us Mr. Dow every time. 

Blaisdell’s orchestra did excellent work, and the solos by 
Master Cotton, violin, Mr. Stockbridge, cello, and Mr. 
Wheaton, flute, were well received. 

Financially the Association came out with the balance on 
the right side. The president, Rev. Mr. Felt, and the 
executive committee are entitled to much praise for their 
untiring and faithful efforts, which made this eighth annual 
such a success. Especially attentive and painstaking was 
Mr. Edgar Davison, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. pan 

Mr. H. G. Blaisdell has been appointed on the Board of 
Advisory Council of Music at the World’s Congresses at 
Chicago, which will be held July next. 

The Concord Choral Society is rehearsing the Oratorio 
of the Messiah, which will be given some time in May. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


BERNARD B. WHITTEMORE. 


Bernard Bemus Whittemore, born in Peterborough, May 
15, 1817, died in Cambridge, Mass., March 5, 1893. 

He was a son of Bernard and a grandson of Nathaniel 
Whittemore, the latter a Revolutionary soldier. He fitted 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, and graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1839. He taught school for 
atime in Baltimore, after graduation, but studied law and 
was admitted to the Hillsborough county bar in 1842. He 
practiced for a time in Palmer, Mass., and afterwards in 
Amherst, but soon located in Nashua, where he continued 
through life. In 1846, in company with his brother, F. P. 
Whittemore, a practical printer, he bought the Vashua 
Gazette of William Butterfield, and continued to edit that 
paper until its sale to the Gazette Company in 1889, a 
period of nearly forty-three years. He was the first Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor of Nashua, in 1853, though 
failing of election, and was a member of the state senate 
in 1852 and 1853. He also served as alderman and city 
treasurer, and was a trustee of the Nashua city library 
from its establishment till his death. He was unmarried, 
and is survived by two brothers and three sisters. 


HON. OZIAS M. HATCH. 


Ozias Mather Hatch, a prominent citizen of Illinois, and 
one of the pioneers of the Republican party in that state, 
died at his home, in Springfield, March 12. 

He was born in the town of Hillsborough in this state, 
April 11, 1814, being the third child of Dr. Reuben Hatch, 
a native of Alstead. He received an ordinary common-school 
education, supplemented with brief attendance at a private 
school and academy, working upon his father’s farm in the 
summer season, until fifteen years of age, when he went to 
Boston and was engaged for seven years as a clerk in the 
wholesale and retail grocery of Merriam & Brown. At the 
age of twenty-two he removed to Griggsville, Pike county, 
Illinois, where his father had gone the previous year. He 
was appointed clerk of the circuit court of Pike county, 
serving seven years. He subsequently engaged in general 
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mercantile business, and, in 1851, was elected to represent 
Pike county in the state legislature. In 1856, upon the 
organization of the Republican party, he was made the 
nominee of the party for secretary of state, was elected, 
and, after a term of four years, was re-elected, making eight 
years’ service in all in this responsible position. He was a 
close friend of Abraham Lincoln and Richard Yates, and 
was deeply interested in the Union cause during the war. 
He was an original member of the National Lincoln Monu- 
ment Association, and secretary of the same, and was largely 
instrumental in securing the funds for the erection of the 
Lincoln monument in Oak Ridge Park, Springfield. He 
was a public-spirited citizen and prominent in various local 
enterprises in Springfield, where he resided after his election 
as secretary of state. 

In 1860 Mr. Hatch married Miss Julia R., daughter of 
Pascal P. Enos, one of the prominent early settlers of Spring- 
field, who survives him, with their three sons, Ozias M., Jr., 


Pascal E. and Frank L. Hatch. 


CARLOS G. HAWTHORNE. 


Carlos G. Hawthorne of Hopkinton, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Merrimack county bar, died suddenly in Gilman- 
ton, March 9, 1893. 

He was a native of Hopkinton, a son of Calvin and Rachel 
(Jackman) Hawthorne, born September 29, 1827. He 
received an academical education, and engaged for some 
years in teaching, the last two years in Chicago, where he 
went in 1852, meanwhile pursuing the study of law, in the 
practice of which he subsequently engaged at Dubuque, 
Iowa, where he was located for several years, and served 
during the late war as assistant provost-marshal and attorney 
of the board of enrollment. He returned to Hopkinton in 
1866, and there formed a law partnership with Herman W. 
Greene, which continued for some years. He was a man 
of keen intellect and an entertaining conversationalist. He 
had an arm badly broken by a fall in Concord some years 
since, and suffered other injuries from which he never fully 
recovered. He married Frances P. Gilman of Gilmanton, 
in 1850, who survives him, with one daughter, Jessie A. 
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ANGELIA C. TEWKSBURY. 


Mrs. Angelia C., wife of Hon. Robert H. Tewksbury, 
ex-mayor of Lawrence, Mass., died in that city, February 
10, 1893, of pneumonia. 

She was a daughter of Calvin and sister of Carlos G. Haw- 
thorne of Hopkinton, born January 13, 1834, and united in 
marriage with Mr. Tewks bury, also a native of Hopkinton, 
in 1859, since which time her home has been in the city. of 
which her husband has been a most honored resident, and 
where she was herself endeared, by her virtues and graces 
of character, to a large circle of friends 





FRANCIS O. FRENCH. 

Francis Ormand French, born in Chester, September 12, 
1837, died in Tuxedo, N. Y., February 26, 1893. 

He was a son of the late Be nji imin B. French, formerly 
of Newport, who was clerk of the U.S. house of repre- 
sentatives from 1845 to 1847, and afterwards commissioner 
of public buildings at Washington. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1857 ; was admitted to the bar in 1860; 
was appointed deputy naval officer at Boston in 1862, and 
deputy collector the following year. He engaged in the 
service of the banking firm of Samuel A. Way of Boston 
in 1865, and in 1870 entered the employ of Jay Cooke & 
Co., New York. Subsequently he represented prominent 
English banking firms in the latter city, and in 1874 was 
engaged with others in funding U. S. government loans. 
He retired in 1880, but for the last few years had been 
president of the Manhattan Trust Co. He married, in 
1861, Ellen, a daughter of the late Hon. Amos Tuck. 





WILLIAM A. WALLACE. 

William Allen Wallace, son of James Wallace, a mer- 
chant of Pembroke, born in that town September 28, 1815, 
died in Canaan, February 15, 1893. Atthe age of fifteen, 
his ge" neve removed to Canaan, he entered the office 
of the J » Hamps shire Post, at Haverhill, to learn the 
printer’s racers Remaining there two years, the paper was 
removed to Concord, and he went with it, continuing a 
year longer. He then went to Nashua and engaged in the 
office of the Ze/egraph, where he also continued two years, 
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after which he started out to make his fortune, working in 
various offices temporarily. In 1839 he became foreman 
of the Spy office at Worcester, Mass., and in 1846 one 
ci the editors of the Dazly Spy, continuing till 1850, 
when he went to California, locating at Los Angeles, where 
he was editor of the Séar for several years. He also 
engaged in teaching and was a member of the school 
board. Subsequently he became a correspondent of the 
California Alta and later one of its editors. He travelled 
extensively, doing special work for the A/fa, and, in 1861 
and 1862, was its Washington correspondent. At the close 
of the latter year he returned to Canaan and continued 
there until death, engaged in agriculture and literary work, 
having collected a large amount of matter pertaining to 
the history of the town. He married Mary Currier of 
Canaan, in January, 1865, by whom he has one son, 
James Burns, a lawyer in New York City. 


DANIEL J. PARSONS. 


Daniel J. Parsons, for many years a practicing lawyer at 
Rochester, died February 29, 1893, at the residence of 
George S. Blanchard, in Pembroke. 

He was a native of Gilmanton, a son of Josiah and Judith 
(Badger) Parsons, born April 15, 1821. He was educated 
at Gilmanton Academy ; read law with the late Hon. Ira A. 
Eastman ; was admitted to the bar in 1842, and immediately 
commenced practice in Rochester. He served many years 
on the Rochester school board, and was a member of the 
legislature in 1850. For the last five years he has been 
disabled by paralysis. He married, in 1852, Ella Green- 
field of Rochester, by whom he had a son and two daugh- 
ters, surviving, John G. Parsons of Portsmouth, Mrs. O. 
L. Temple of Framingham, Mass., and Miss Emma Par- 
sons of Boston. 


REV. SILAS CURTIS. 


Rev. Silas Curtis, one of the oldest and most prominent 
clergymen of the Free Baptist denomination in New 
England, died at his home in Concord, January 27, 1893. 
He was born in Auburn, Me., February 27, 1804; was 
educated at the Wesleyan Seminary at Kent’s Hill, Me., 
and was ordained a preacher at the F. B. quarterly meet- 
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ing in Topsham, October 4, 1827. He held pastorates at 
Angusta, Me., Great Falls, N. H., Lowell and Roxbury, 
Mass., and Pittsfield, N. H., removing from the latter place 
to Concord in 1856, where he afterwards remained. He 
was a member of the publishing committee of the Free 
Baptist Printing Establishment from its organization in 
1832 till his death, and was auditor for forty years. He 
was agent for the New Hampton Institution several years, 
raising $17,000 for its funds. He was thirty years corres- 
ponding secretary of the Free Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety, treasurer sixteen years, and clerk of the general con- 
ference from 1835 till 1868, when he resigned. November 
9, 1831, he married Patience Gould of Wayne, Me., who 
died April 23, 1880. 


REV. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL. D. 

Andrew Preston Peabody, born in Beverly, Mass., March 
19, 1811, died in Cambridge, Mass., March 10, 1893. 

Dr. Peabody, although not a native of New Hampshire, 
nor living in the state at the time of his decease, was for so 
long a period of time a resident, and so intimately well 
known to many of our most cultured people, that he may 
properly be classed as a New Hampshire man; and that he 
so regarded himself is evidenced by the fact that, in accord- 
ance with his wishes, his mortal remains were laid to their 
final rest in New Hampshire soil, at his old home in Ports- 
mouth. He was a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1826, being then but fifteen years of age. After 
three years spent in teaching, one year being as principal 
of the academy at Portsmouth, he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, where he completed the course, and was 
ordained and installed pastor of the South Parish (Unita- 
rian) Church of Portsmouth, in 1833, which position he 
occupied for 27 years, until his election as preacher to Har- 
vard University and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
in that institution, in 1860, officiating in those capacities 
until his resignation in 1881. 

In addition to his pastoral and educational work, he did 
much in the way of contribution to American literature, 
and was a frequent writer for some of our best periodicals. 
He was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Massachusetts Historical, and several kindred 
associations. 





EDITOR BATCHELLOR’'S STATE PAPERS. 


Governor Goodell made no mistake when he selected 
Hon. Albert S. Batchellor of Littleton for the important 
position of editor of state papers, to succeed the late Isaac 
W. Hammond. There is no man in the state better quali- 
fied for the position,—no one who has a deeper interest in, 
or a keener taste for, the work which the position calls for ; 
and the results of his labors thus far, soon to be more fully 
manifest, cannot fail to give the greatest satisfaction to all 
students of our early state history. 

Volume XIX, shortly to be issued, is made up of miscel- 
laneous papers of more or less importance, but largely 
relating to the boundary-line between New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. Volume XX, already issued, is devoted to 
the journals of the senate and house, and records of the 
president and council (the latter never having appeared in 
print), from 1784 to 1787, an important period in our his- 
tory, commencing with the adoption of the first constitution 
and the organization of the new state government. As an 
appendix to this volume is given a reprint of an old and 
rare pamphlet, embracing a life of the Revolutionary 
patriot, John Langdon, by his grandson, John Langdon 
Elwyn. Volume XXI, which will be issued in a few 
weeks, presents the house and senate journals and council 
records from 1787 to 1790, and Vol. XXII, soon to follow, 
will embody the same from 1790 to 1793. Vol. XXIII, 
already commenced, will consist of a complete calendar of 
New Hampshire papers in English archives, obtained by 
the N. H. Historical Society from B. F. Stevens of London. 

The next work to be taken up will be the reproduction 
of old town charters, including those granted by Massa- 
chusetts, by New Hampshire, and charters of Vermont 
towns granted by New Hampshire governors, with plans of 
the various grants, all of which will require some four or 
five volumes. 


ErrATuM.—An unaccountable error, manifest from the 
context, appeared in the sketch of the Hon. Edward F. Mann 
in the last issue of the GRANITE Montuiy. The age of 
his daughter was given as thirteen years, whereas it should 
have been e/even, her birth occurring February 13, 1882. 
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